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TO 
Mra. FAWKES. 


On the Meeting, lately held 
at York, 


Worth, Sussex, 27 August 1822. 
Sik, 


Tue steps which you have 


taken, in order to rouse the great 


County of York in the cause of 


Parliamentary Reform, merit the 
thanks of the whole country. That 
the Public may, as far as I have 


the means of conveying infor- 


mation to it, be duly apprized of 


your intentions, I shall here first 
insert the Resolutions, agreed to 
by the Meeting at York, on the 
22d instant, of which Meeting 
you were Chairman; and then, 
with great submission, offer you 
such observations as the case ap- 


pears to me to call for. 





“ At a Meeting, held at Er- 
nipce’s Hore, York, this day, 
Thursday the 22d of August, 
1822, (Watrer Fawses, Esq. 
in the Chair,) it was unanimously 


Resolved ;— 


ist. That it is the opinion of this 
Meeting, that a Reform in the Com- 
mons’ House of Parliament,—such 
a Reform as would render it the 
real, rather than a virtual, Repre- 
sentation of the People,—is be- 
come a measure of urgent neces- 
sity. 


2nd. That this Meeting collects 
the truth of this fact from the re- 
corded history of the House itself, 
where it is found, that every suc- 
cessive Administration, of what- 
ever party, can, with a few solitary 
exceptions, of which the interested 
spirit has been too manifest, at all 
times command a majority. 

3d. And this Meeting is willing 
to believe that the numerous body 
of Placemenand Pensioners, which 
a Committee of the Commons’ 
House of Parliament has lately 
reported to exist in its body, has 
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greatly tended to produce this 
spirit of dependance on the one 
hand, and of unbounded power on 
the other. 


4th. Further, that the return of 
Members to the Commons’ House 
of Parliament, (as appears from 
numerous statements made _ in 
the House itself,) being effected 
through the influence of Peers of 
the Realm, as well as of the Lords 
of the Treasury, is another cause 
why the votes of the House so im- 
plicitly follow the dictates of suc- 
eessive Administrations, and fre- 
quently with the sacrifice of the 
best interests of the Country. Con- 
vinced of this great truth, this 
Meeting thinks it right to watch 
the opportunity for adopting the 
steps necessary to rouse this great 
County to those exertions, which 
may be wanted fo effect such a Re- 


form as shall restore our Repre- 


sentation to a state of Constitu-! 


tional Purity, calculated at once 
to protect the Rights of the People 
and of the Throne. 


5th. Further, that to bring about 
this great object, it is the opinion 
of this Meeiing a Commitice be 
immediately appointed, with power 
to add to their numbers, who shall 
mett on the first Monday in No- 
vember, at Mr. Etridge. Hotel, in 
York, there to organize a County 
Meeting, or to adopt such mea- 
sures as they may conceive requi- 
site, to promote a Reform in the 
Commons’ House of Parliament. 


r 





6th. That the following Gentle- 

men shall form a Committee ac- 
cordingly—Five of them to consti- 
tute a Quorum :— 

Walter Fawkes, Esq. 

Robert Chaloner, Esq. M. P. 

Sir George Cayley, Bart. 

Marmaduke Wyvill, Esq. M. P. 

Daniel Sykes, Esq. M. P. 

Colonel Cradock, M.P. 

G. W. Wentworth, Esq. 

F. Cholmeley, Esq. 

Sir W. Amcotts Ingilby, Bart. 

General Wharton. 

Rookes Crompton, Esq. 

Hon. Edward Petre. 

Martin Stapylton, Esq. 

Christopher Wilson, Esq. 

Colonel Cooke 

Geo. Baker, Esq. 

Johu Wharton, Esq. M.P. 

John Lee, Esq. 

Gilbert Crompton, Esq. 

T. W. Tottie, Esq. 

John Rawson, Esq. 

D. Gaskill, Esq. 

Geo. Francis Barlow, Esq. 

Benjamin Dealtry, Esq. 

John Egremont, Esq. 

T. Meynell, Esq. 

S. Scroope, Esq. 

J. Hu:ton, Esq. of Marske. 

Sir H. Vavasour, Bart. 

Lord Milton, M.P. 

John Haigh, sq. of Crow Nest. 

‘Thomas Duncombe, Esq. 

Henry Witham, Esq. 

George Strickland, Esq. 

Jolin Ramsden, Esq. M. P. 

Hfon. T. Dundas, M.P. 

Henry Yeoman, Esq. 

R. W. Peirse, Esq. 

Godfrey Higgius, Esq. 


WALTER FAWKES, 


Chairman,” 
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I have read with great atten- 
tion, and with not less pleasure, 
your excellent speech upon this 
occasion, which, however, was no 
more than what every one ex- 
pected from you. I shall not here 
enter into a discussion of what 
has so often been discussed, 


namely, the justice and necessity 


of Reform upon the grounds of 


right ; but shall merely point out, 
though I have so frequently done 
it hefore, the necessity of it in 
order to prevent the total subver- 


sion of all property. 


There can be no doubt, in the 
mind of any man who has read 
my Ten Letters to Landlords and 
my Letters (of a previous date) to 
Mr. Hayes and Mr. Attwood, that 
the labouring classes were pulled 
down, that they were degraded, 
beggared, pauperized, and ren- 
cered mean and dastardly spi- 
rited, by the co-operation of the 
systems of taxing aud of paper- 
money; and that whatever they 


retained of spirit and of moral 


rectitude they owed entirely to the} 





habits of their forefathers having 
still some little influence on them. 
In what a degree they have been 
injured and debased by this system 
of taxing and funding, we well 
know by this one short sentence 
of Mr. Eximan, in his evidence 
given before the Agricultural 
Committee of 1821: “ When I 
“ began business as a farmer; 
‘* forty-five years ago, there was 
** not a labouring man in the pa- 
“ rish who did not trew his own 
* beer, and enjoy it by his own 
Now, there is not one 
This 


fact alone is sufficient to show us 


‘“* fire-side. 


“of them that does it.” 


the degree, in which the people 
have been pulled down; for, of all 
the things that can be thought of, 
nothing can be so true a standard 


as this. 


Now, Sir, from this same evi- 
dence of this very intelligent and 
respectable farmer (a great Tory, . 
as they call it, too) let us see the 


cause of this. 








Tou . per bushel. 


- 


1790 





From 1791 


1819 
inclusive. 

The price of wheat I take (be- 
fore 1791) from the returns laid 
before the House of Commons ; 
and (after 1791 inclusive) from 
Mr. George's evidence, given be- 


fore the Committee. 


Can any one, upon merely look- 
ing at this, wonder at the ruin, 
the degradation of the great body 
of the people (for such the labour- 
ing classes are), and at the mass 
of misery that we have beheld for 
The daily 
wages ought, you see, Sir, to have 
been, from 1791 to 1819, about 
3s. 5d. instead of 2s. Old. The 


the last thirty years ? 


reaping ought to have been, at 
Teast, 20s. instead of 12s. 7d. 
The mowing nearly 6s. instead of 
3s. 33d. Can any man wonder 


at the ruin and misery of the 


people; at their fall; at all the 





Priceof Wheat Daily 
Wages. 


1788 s. d. s. 
1789 -4 31---1 
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loss of character amongst them ; 
at the dreadful increase of pau- 
Mr. Ell- 
man’s account of wages goes back 


no further than 1788; but that is 


perism and of crimes ? 


quite enough for the purpose ; for, 
before that time, things had, for 
many years, been at about the 


same mark. 


But, now comes one of the 
great consequences: the poor-rates. 
These (a year’s rates), in Mr. Ell- 
man’s parish amounted, in 1791, 
to 96/. And, atthe close of the 
thirty years (1820), the year’s 
amount was 420/.! See the mighty 
mischiefs of the infernal system of 
taxation, funding and paper-mo- 
ney! Well, but some thoughtless 
man may say, if the labourers did 


not get wages sufficient in the 


shape of wages, they got the defi- 
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ciency in the shape of poor-rates. 
Oh, no! For, suppose the parish 
to contain a hundred labourers, 
allowing two labouring women, or 
boys, to go for a man; suppose 
all the work to have been done 
by the day; suppose there to 
have been no harvest-work ; no- 
thing but the bare daily work all 
the year round : suppose all this, 
here, you see, Sir, the men lost, 
during the 30 (or 29) years, 
152. 13s. a- year each; which 


amounts to 1565/. a-year; while 


the poor-rates, even at the end of 


the pillaging period, amounted to 
only 304/. more than at the begin- 
ning of it! 
this parish were, even giving, in 
the calculation, all these advan- 
tages to their oppressors, robbed 
of 12612. a-year. And, if we were 
to reckon the wages of harvest and 
hay-time, and were to notice the 
averaje increase of the poor-rates, 
we shall find, that these 100 la- 
bourers were robbed, during the 
29 years, of, at least, 2000/. a- 
year ! 


Are we to wonder, then, at the 


Thus the labourers of 
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increase of misery and of crimes? 
Oh, no! the deficiency of wages 
has not been “ made up” out of 
the poor-rates. The poor-rates, 
as they are called, have been per- 
verted from their intention and 
have been made the means of 
keeping down the wages; and of 
giving to the labourer the smallest 
possible portion of sustenance. 
But, and this brings me to the 
subject more immediately before 
us; where has been the cause of 
all this! The cause, and the only 
real cause of the whole, is to be 
found in the want of a House of 
Commons chosen by the people at 
large. A House of Commons, sa 
chosen, never could have suffered 
the miflions to be oppressed in 
this cruel manner. The more im- 
mediate causes, that is to say, the 
machinery of the system, have 
all been the natural consequences 
of this one great and all-pervad- 
ing cause. Long and expensive 
wars ; loans and debts; enormous 
taxation ; paper-money; the 
drawing of wealth into large 


heaps: all these have proceeded 
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‘from a want of the people being 
duly represented ; for, it is not to 
‘be believed, that if the people had 
‘had the choosing of the members, 
those members would have per- 
mitted the people to be sacrificed 
in the manner 8 clearly shown 
in the foregoing paragraphs. 

If a House of Commons, cho- 
sen by the people at large, had 
entered, through error, on such a 
cruel system, would they have per- 
severed init? Could they have 
been permitted to persevere in it? 
Has any experience, have any 
proofs, produced the smallest dis- 
position in the present House to 
change this fatal, this horrible, 
system t We will suppose, for 
argument’s sake, that the error 
was not to be seen until 1821, 
would not a House of Commons, 
-ehosen by the people, have begun 
‘@o think rightly, and to act rightly, 
when they had before them evi- 
dence like that, whieh I have cited 
above, and which was contained 
in the Appendix to a Report of 


one of their own Committees ¢ 
Would that Committee, if it had 





been appointed by such a House 
of Commons, have made a Re- 
port, in which this most important 
evidence was not even alluded 
to ; but, in which, on the con- 
trary, was to be found not a single 
passage calculated to lead to any 
beneficial result, or to convey any 
one useful truth to the minds of 
those to whom it was submitted ? 

Instead of being enlightened 
by this evidence ; instead of see- 
ing (that which was now demon- 
strated by figures), that the evils 
of the country were ascribable 
solely to taxation and paper- 
money, the House acted as if these 
had had nothing at all to do with 
the matter ; for a return of pros- 
perity to landlords and farmers 
they relied on the visionary hopes 
of the “ powers of capital ;” 
while the increase of the poor- 
rates, that “ heavy charge upon 
the land,” as they called it, they 
ascribed to the “ idleness, drunk- 
enness, and projligacy,” of the 
labourers, and actually listened 
to a project from Lawyer Scarlett 
to put an end to these by refustng 
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all relief to persons, or children 
of persons, who should marry 
after a certain day! Not the 
smallest attention did they pay to 
the evidence of Mr. Ellman, 
which ought to have been the very 
basis of all their proceedings on 
Could this have 


Could we have wit- 


the subject. 
been, Sir ? 


nessed this, if that House had 
been chosen by the people at 


large ? 

I am not talking here of com- 
passionate feelings towards the 
labouring classes. I am not ex- 
pecting in every man that sort of 
enthusiasm in the cause of the la- 
bourer, which has ever been a 
habit of my mind, arising from 
the great delight I have always 
taken in all the acts and scenes of 
rural labour. 
what dry policy, what the mere 


I am speaking of 


safety of the country, pointed 
out. And, was it not evident, that 
that safety demanded resolute 
and immediate measures of change 
of system? Was it not clear, that 
this misery of the millions was, at 


bottom, the sole cause of the ne- 





cessity of an army costing ten. 
millions a-year? Was it not clear 
how the people had been de- 
spoiled by the system * Was it not 
clear, that confusion must come, 


or the system be wholly changed ? 


Hitherto, Sir, I have viewed. 
the system as the robber of the la- 
bouring classes. It has new, in 
consequence of the Cash-mea- 
sures, reached the landlords, farm- 
ers and others. The manner in 
which it has reached these classes 
is now pretty well understood. 
But, the “‘ working of events” and 
the final consequences have yet 
to be witnessed. The landlord 
goes to the farmer for rent. There 
is none for him, unless the farmer 
(cash-payments continuing) can 
do one of two things; namely, 
cause the sixty millions of taxes 
to be reduced to about twenty; 
or, withhold wages almost altoge- 
ther from the labourer. As to the 
taxes, the farmer has no power at 
all; but, with regard to wages, he 
will try his hand. Hence will 


come, unless there be what Re- 
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form alone can accomplish, a 
dreadful struggle between the mil- 
lions and their employers; be- 
tween the few who cannot live 
without the many an the many 
who cannot very well live in peace 
and good order without the few. 
This is, after all, the most import- 
ant point that we can look at. 
Let it be borne in mind, that the 
people of England will not lie 
down to recvive the extreme unc- 
tion. Let no tyrannical mind 
nurse itself in the idea that they 
will ever do this. They know, 
that that God who forbade to 
muzzle the ox while treading out 
the corn, did not create them te 
starve amidst plenty; and starve 
they will not. 

The country is allin a ferment, 
a slow and still ferment, at this 
very moment, with the thoughts 
of this approaching struggle. 
The farmer, pressed by the land- 
lord, and left bare by the tax- 


gatherer, is threatening to bring 


down the wages to the price of 


corn. But how? He takes the 


late prices and late wages as the 





standard ; and so, says he, wheat 


at 10s. a bushel having given day- 
wages of 2s. wheat at 4s. a bushel 
ought to make day-wages 9d. 
He does not go to the old stand- 
ard, given by Mr. Excaan, of 
wheat at 4s. 3d. and day-wages 
at Is. 6d. And he does not think 
fit to remember, besides, the addi- 
tional tax (since 1790) on salt 
(not yet taken off), on leather, on 
soap, on candles, on malt, on to- 
bacco, on sugar, and on many 
other things. But, if he forget 


them, the labourer feels them. 


Here are elements of strife! 
This is the struggle ; the struggle 
of the /and/ord (through his agent 
the farmer) against the labourer. 
The struggle of the thousands 
against the millions, in which strug- 
gle, if it be pushed on to extre- 
mities (though victory may ap- 
pear frequently to change sides) 
the millions must, in the end, 
prevail. 

And, what is to prevent this 
struggle from being pushed on to 
extremities ’ What is to prevent 


those heart-burnings, those vin- 
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dictive feelings, that vengeful|ship and occupation a burden. 


spirit, and those desperate deeds, 
which must be inseparable from 
the existence of a struggle, where 
the dread of insolvency wages 
war against the pinchings of hun- 
ger? Where, on one side, the 
menaces of the sheriff’s officer 
urges on the hand of oppression ; 
and, where, ou the other, a deep 
sense of unmerited wrong and a 
recklessness of consequences put 
in motion the steel or the torch! 
What is to prevent this struggle 
from being pushed to these dread- 
ful extremities! That Reform, 
for which you now call; that, and 
nothing else that human wit can 
devise! 

Already have many persons, 
who occupy their own lands, ‘ uid 


them down,’ as they: call it, to 


have food. 


But, we must never lose sight. of 


ithis truth: that the millions will 


No matter how, or 
whence ; but the thing is so: the 
And, if 


things were pushed to that length, 


millions will have faod. 


the land must be allotted and 
appropriated for that purpose 
by law; or society must be dis- 
solved. 

‘And, is it really to be dissolved, 
rather than that a reform of the 
Parliament shall take place ? Of 
all the strange things that men be- 
hold, surely the strangest is, that 
the owners of land should “ /ay it 
down,” or “ throw it up,” to 
avoid the burdens that are im- 
posed on it for the purposes of la- 


bour, without which it is of no 





value; and that they should seem 


pasture ; that is to say, in most) to think nothing of those burdens 
cases, to thistles, décks, and other) which the debt, the army, and 
weeds. In some cases, the lands the place-people impose upon it! 
have been actually thrown up to These, indeed, are the only bur- 
common ; the gates taken off, and ! dens ; for, the labourer commu- 
the occupancy abandoned. It is nicates, poor-rates included, far 
natural for men to do this, who greater benefit to the land than 


find tillage a loss and proprietor- he’ receives from it. Aye; but 
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it is a work of less hazard to | food: they will not lie down and 


mulct, or to rail at, the helpless 
labourer, than to refuse to com- 
ply with the demands of the tax- 
gatherer, or to question the jus- 
tice of a Government which has 
the better part of a hundred 
thousand soldiers at its back at 
a time when the King tells us, 
twice in every year, that he 
“* continues to receive the strong- 
est assurances of friendship from 
all foreign powers.” 

These demands of the tax- 
gatherer must be complied with 
as long as they are made; and 
made they must be, unless there 
be a reduction, and a large re- 
duction too of the interest of the 
Debt. Unless this be made, the 
army must be kept up, and all 
the enormous expenses must go 
on. And, as long as this is the 
case, (cash-payments continuing) 
rents cannot be paid; for, in 
whatever way the abovementioned 
struggle may be conducted, it 
must terminate in favour of the 
millions; for, and let this always 


be borne in mind, they will have 





receive the extreme unction. 

To reduce the interest of the 
Debt : I mean, todo it peaceably ; 
that is to say, without one of those 
convulsions which are called re- 
volutions, is, in my opinion, im- 
possible. It would shake the 
whole fabric of the Government 
to its centre. It would require, 
in order to do it peaceably, the 
hearty concurrence of the people 
The Debt has been 


contracted by the present sort of 


at large. 


Parliament, which I need not 
particularly describe. For that 
same Parliament to reduce it by 
force of law would be such a 
thing as cannot be thought of 
without making one’s blood boil. 
But, if there were a Parliament, 
chosen in a manner that should 
give the whole nation satisfaction, 
the thing would be done for the 
benefit of the whole, and would 
be accompanied with those col- 
lateral measures, which would 
remove all well-grounded charge 
of injustice ; but which measures 


never will, and never can, come 
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from the Parliament as at pre- 
sent constituted. 

This opinion is now very gene- 
ral; and, it is, therefore, possible, 
that those who now fill the seats 
may resort, once more, to the issue 
of paper-money. You are well 
aware, as, indeed every body is, 
of the heinous injusti¢e of such a 
measure. You are weli aware of 
the unavoidable end of it ; namely, 
complete confusion and revolu- 
tion. But, postponement ! It might, 
(for I am not sure that it would), 
secure a respite for the borough- 
mongers. And, so inveterate do 
i régard their hatred of reform to 
be, that I never expect them to 
refuse their good wishes or any 
thing, be it what it may, that they 
ean do, to retard the hour of our 
deliverance, even though it were 
but for one single month. 

To this narrow point, however, 
we are now come : the Parliament 
must be reformed ; o-, the present 
race of landlords must lose their 
estates; for, the repeal of Mr. 
Peel’s Bill, though followed by 


paper as abundant as ever, could 
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only lead to a complete revolution. 
All the hopes of “ rallying” prices, 
so ‘‘ fondly” held out in the Re- 
port of 1821, have now vanished 
for ever. The silly doctrine of 
over-production is completely ex- 
ploded. All the dogmatical ab- 
surdities of Mr. Ricardo are 
laughed at. One stare of asto- 
nishment is seen on every face, 
the owner of which looks to rents 
as his means of living. Landlords 
are turning out of their mansions 
to make room for Jews, Jobbers, 
and Nabobs ; and, while, in every 
other part of the kingdom, there 
seems, in the midst of such abund- 
ance as was scarcely ever before 
known, to be a struggle to get at 
the bare necessaries of life, box 
afier box, row afler row, town 
after town, are rising up in the 
all-devouring metropolis, the grand 
resort of those who live on those 
taxes which press the rest of the 
nation to the earth. 

And, will all the rest of the 
landlords tamely bend their necks 


to the boroughmongers until their 


all be gone? This question will 
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not now take long in the deciding. 
Much will depend on what shall 
be done by the great county that 
you are so laudably putting- in 
motion. There are circumstances 
that might induce one to hope, 
that reform would still be accom- 
plished in a peaceable manner. 
North 
Cray will not be without its effect. 


The late occurrence at 


I do not mean as to weakening, 
as it is called, the ministry, for, 
it would be hard indeed if they 
were at a loss to find anuther as- 
semblage of impudence and ig- 
norance ; but, it will make many 
men think for themselves that never 
thought for themselves before. It 
will, before Parliamentimeet again, 
have made many a man resolve 
not to be driven to desperation by 
loss of his estate, if, by any exer- 


tion of his own, he can avoid it. 


It will give a shock to the way of 


thinking of many, who have, all 
their lives long, relied fer safety 
on this set of frothy and impudent 
pretenders to political knowledge. 


The total want of talent, in 


those, to whom the affairs of the 
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nation have been committed, has 
long been becoming evident, and 
now it is evident to all. This evil, 
like all the rest, arises from the 
same accursed root. The Boroughs 
must be satisfied: their maw, in- 
satiable as it is, must be crammed, 
If we were in a state to trace the 
several blunders that have been 
committed in the various depart- 
ments ; if we could trace all these 
backward totheirsource, we should 
find that source to be the boroughs. 
When the Treasury is full ; when 
there is a mill at work to make 
money, then, all wears the face of 
success. Then any set of fools 
can carry on a Government, as 
any fool with an exhaustless purse, 
can carry onafarm. But, when 
the means are limited; when the 
nation or the farm must depend 
upon its own natural, unforced, 
stealy means, it requires care 
and skill and industry to make it 
a thriving concern. 

The men at present in power, 
and, indeed, those who compose 


the Parliament, have never, until 


now, thought that there was any 
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limit beyond which they could 
not go, in the way of expense. 
They have never thought of such 
a thing as the nation being brought 
to a state, in which the right of 
the landlord to get rent would have 
to contend against the right of the 
labourer to get bread. They were 
told by me, many years ago, that 
the landlords would lose their 
estates; but, they paid no more 
attention to it than to the noise 
made by the coaches going along 
the street. So that, not only the 
Ministry, but the Parliament, are 
taken by surprise, and appear to 
know not what to do any more 
than so many sucking babies. 
But, is it for the people, the 
really enlightened people, of this 
country to stand by, to look on, and 
see the work of destruction pro- 
ceed? Shall they, because an 
impudent, an ignorant, an insolent, 
over-crammed tax-eater calls 
their proceedings a farce, be 
afraid, or ashamed, to make an 
effort to rescue themselves from 
the present disgrace and danger ? 


Let us hope, that they are not, in 
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this way, to be bullied into tor- 
pidity; and that they will now 
bestir themselves from one end of 
the kingdom to the other, being, 
as they must now be, thoroughly 
convinced, that by this, and by 
this only, can the country be 
saved from a convulsive revo- 


lution. 


You have, I see, abstained from 
stating the precise nature of the 
Reform to be applied for, at the 
same time that we clearly under- 
stand, that you mean a breaking 
up of the boroughs. This is, per- 
haps, the best way ; for, it is use- 
less for us again to enter into par- 
ticulars, until we know whether 
our opponents will agree to any 
reform at all. If they allow, that 
a reform of some sort is necessary, 
then we will discuss with them the 
question what that sort ought to 
be; and, if they deny that any 
reform at all is necessary, it will 
be useless for us again to propose 
particulars whereon for them to 
exercise their powers of misrepre- 
sentation. 


I believe, that no re- 


form will be efficient, unless the 
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suffrage be universal, with the ex- 
eeptions made by Major Cart- 
wright; but, it certainly will be 
prudent to leave particulars to be 
discussed, when the necessity of a 
reform shall have been acknow- 
Jedged. If this be not acknow- 
ledged. by those who have the 
power in their hands, let the thing 
go on; let Debt and Army and 
Waterloo Charge and Civil List 
and all continue; and let the at 
once haughty and cowardly land- 
lords of England take the conse- 
quences: let them, in the beggary 
that awaits them, take the appro- 
priate reward of their stupid pride 
and long-continued injustice. 
With great respect, I am, Sir, 
Your most humble and 


Most obedient Servant, 
Wu. COBBETT. 





I sagavy, in my next, insert 
Mr. Fawxes’s Speech, which | 
omit now onl y on account of want 
of room.—When I wrote the fol- 


lowing Letter to Daniel Stewart, 


he had not published the name of 


the “ wretch at Petersfield,” who 


To Mr, Fawxes. 
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had offered the ringers a sove- 
reign to ring the bells upon the 
arrival of the news of Casile- 
reagh’s having cut his threat. 
Daniel has now named Mr. Hector 
of that town. I beg Mr. Hecror 
to accept of my compliments, 
and to consider my pen as now 
conveying to him a hearty shake 
by the hand—To the honour of 
the village of Hambledon and that 
of Cosham (both in Hampshire), 
the people rang the bells, on the 
arrival of the news. The same 
honour is due to Laxfield in 
Suffolk, where, it is said, the bells 
rang for the greater part of the 
day. I have no doubt of the 
same having been done in scores, 
if not hundreds, of places. And, 
observe, this was done in obscure 
villages ; by country people ! 
How, then, must this man have 
heen thought of hy the people of 
England! How well they must 


have known his character and his 


deeds ! 


Foolish the people of 
England very often are in bestow- 
ing unmerited praise and marks 
of respect; but, when they cen- 
sure or hate, they are always 


just. 
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CASTLEREAGH’S 
BURIAL. 





To Daniel Stewart, one of the 
Proprietors of the Courier 
Newspaper. 


[From the Statesman, Aug. 27.] 


Dorking, Surrey, Aug. 25, 1822. 
Dante, Stewart, 

You, who were once what they 
calla Tailor’s Trotter; you, who 
came up from Scotland not over- 
wardrobed ; you, who published 
the Ec/air, and whose fame is re- 
corded in the Term Reports; 
you, who have abused, libelled, 
and calumniated the people of 
England more than any other man 
that I know of; you began your 
political career by appearing as 
clerk and runner to a Society, 
called the Society of Friends of 
the People, the professed object 
of which Society was, to obtain a 
Reform of the Parliament. When 


you began to publish your news- 


paper you were openly a Jacobin, 
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gave a French name (Courier) to 
your paper; was a most boiste- 
rous advocate of the French Re- 
volution ; defended all, even the 
worst acts of the revolutionists.; 
and did every thing that in your 
power lay to assist their cause. 
After this you changed to the 
other te, and, after the manner 
of apostates, became a persecutor 
of those who retained the prin- 
ciples that you had professed. 
From that day to this you have 
been a libeller of the people of 
England, and have, like all others 
who have done the same things, 
grown rich; till at last you have 
(last Spring) stood in the nomina- 
tion list for High Sheriffs, under 
the name, denomination, and title 


of *“ Daniel Stewart, Esquire, of 





Park, in the County of Ox- 
ford.” 

I have forgotten the name of 
the “ Park,” and you were not 
appointed Sheriff, though your 
name stood first upon the list! 
It would be the most glorious thing 
to see you in your bag-wig taking 


the Judges into Orford in your 
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‘carriage, escorted by javelin-men 
wearing your livery, and preceded 
by trumpeters blowing the blast 
of fame ; and this I am convinced 
we should have seen, if I, great 
jack-ass as I was, had not opened 
upon the subject too soon, and 
enjoyed the sport*by anticipation. 
My mouth so watered, that I 
could not let the fruit get ripe. 
To see Mr. Baron this and Mr. 
Justice that dipping in the same 
dish with Daniel Stewart, Esquire, 
of Courier-Park, would have 
been one of the feasts of this age 
of political festivity. It would 
have spoken, as to the character 
of the THING more forcibly than 
a thousand volumes of my writing. 

One Muprorp, who was, I 
hear, a commissary, or something 
of that sort, stood, at the Stamp- 
office last year, (and, I suppose, 
iloes now) as your partner in the 
jibeHous paper called the Courier. 
But, that you are the person re- 
sponsible to the public and to me 
is evident enough. You falsely 
and hbasely told the people of 


England, daring my absence in 
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America, that I had there been 
tried for libelling the American 
Government. To this infamous 
lie you added another ; that I had 
been fined for the offence seven 
These false- 


hoods were afterwards printed on 


thousand dollars. 


placards, and were posted up all 
over London, all about the city of 
Coveniry, and in a great many 
other parts of England, at an 
expense probably not less than 
five hundred pounds! Whence 
came the money? Did you pay 
it out of your own pocket? Will 
any body believe this? You are 
a pretty fellow to talk of the sin 
of libelling. 


children (daughters too) then in 


I had a wife and 


England, to endure all this at 
your hands. They well knew the 
charge to be wholly false; they 
well knew that there was not the 


smallest truth in any part of your 


story ; but, they also knew, that 


they had no power to rebut your 
infamous lies ; the base press they 
found closed against them; and, 
as to THE LAW, what taw was 


there for them! They were com- 
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pelled to hear your infamous liés 
in silence; but, of course, in the 
hope of seeing the day when 
justice would be obtainable. 

But, this is only a specimen of 
your libels on me, and your en- 
deavour to destroy me. Yet what 
are your attacks directed against 
me, compared with the attacks 
which you have directed against 
the people of England! Youhave 
been a greater calumniator of that 
‘people than any other man, 
Watrer and Casrrereacnu not 
‘excepted. You have for years 
and years, been incessantly abus- 
ing them in the foulest manner. 
You have discovered towardsthem, 
not only a want of feeling, but a 
_ degree of ferociousness seldom wit- 
-nessed even amongst the cruelest 
of mankind. You have eulogised 
every act that has tended to injure, 
You 


have treated them as beasts, and 


degrade and insult them. 


you now abuse them, you now re- 
vile and almost curse them, be- 
cause they are not beasts enough 
to be insensible to ill-treatment ; 


because they rejoice that Cas- 
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TLEREAGH has fallen by his own 
hands. 

One would have thought, that 
the cunning which you possess 
would have induced you. to be 
silent upon such a subject; but, 
in this as in many other cases, 
your malignity has got the better 
of your craftiness.—You, at first, 
said not a word about the ¢ri- 
umphant shouts at Westminster 
Abbey. _ You were, at first, as si- 
lent on this subject, as you have 
been, from first to last, on that of 
the “ Bishop and the Soldier.” 
But, your prostituted columns were 
forced into the service at last ; and 
out came that villanous attack on 
the people of England, which I 
am now about to repel. 

[ shall, according to my inva- 
riable custom, publish the thing 
that I am about to answer. None 
but real rogues garble that which 
they censure. My readers shall 
see what you say as well as what 
I say. I am for no smothering 
even of what my adversary has to 


say. You, or your employers 


have overshot the mark here, For 
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you have, in the Article I am 
about to quote from your paper of 
‘the 21st instant, challenged us to 
the discussion. Without some- 
thing in the way of provocation, it 
‘might have been difficult to bring 
forward the deeds of Castre- 
REAGH, just at this time, in a suit- 
able manner ; but you, in loading 
‘the people with abuse because 
they expressed joy at his end, 
have opened the whole subject, 
and invited us to do precisely that 
which truth and public good would, 
sooner or later, have called for. 
Like those poisonous vermin that 
seem to shallow observers to be 
nothing but mischievous in the 
creation, you have, in this case, in 
despite of your nature, done that 
which will be productive of good. 
The following is the article to 
whieh I allude. 


‘A disgraceful circumstance occurred 
yesterday, which evinced the bru- 
ti‘ying effect produced upon the 
rabble, by the writings of men 
who are themselves a dishonour 
to their country. We are credibly 
informed, that -when tc funeral 
procession of the late Marquis of 
Londonderry reached the Abbey 





door, and just as the coffin was 
being removed from the hearse, 
some wretches who were standing 
round, utlered a shout of exultation! 
It is needless to add, that this savage 
exhibition was indignantly repro- 
bated by the great body of persons 
who had assembled to witness the sad 
and mournful ceremony. To say that 
we are shocked and disgusted that 
such a fiend-like spirit should exist 
in any human bosom, would be 
but feebly expressing what we 
really feel; yet we should seek in 
vain for any term that could ade- 
quately convey what must be, not 
our feelings alone, but those of 
every person not sank below the 
level of humanity, At the same 
time we should grossly belic the 
most solema conviction of our 
minds, if we were to say, that even 
this horrible occurrence has sur- 
prised us. The produce of the 
soil has corresponded with its cul- 
ture.— During many years England 
has been cursed with a tribe of 
writers who have unceasingly Ia- 
boured to corrupt the minds of 
the lower classes, in mora!s, in reli- 
gion, and in politics, We do not 
now speak merely of that crew of 
sordid scribblers who, though appa- 
rently leagued together fur one 
nefarious end, are, in reality, sti- 
mulated only by the necessity that 
they should eut, and are utterly reck- 
less through what dirty and dis- 
gusting channels their offal-food is 


derived. Associated with these 
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outcasts, are others, connected with 
the daily press, who never put their 
pens to paper, but to outrage the 
best feelings of our nature, to tra- 
duce the good, degrade the emi- 
nent, assail the unoffending, and 
menace the timid, Their labeurs 
are one continued warfare against. 
the well-being of society. Reli- 
gion is their scoff—its teachers 
and its establishments their ridi- 
cule or scorn; the Throne they 
openly attack; the laws, together 
with all who minister to their exe- 
cution, Judges, Counsel, Jury, 
down to gaolers and execution- 
ers even, they revile, unless when 
some fraitor escapes, or some blus- 
phemous libeller baffles them: the 
Aristocracy and the Gentry—the 
Peer of Parliament and the Mem- 
ber of the House of Commons— 
the Private Gentleman and the 
Pablie Servant—are all ¢ompre- 
hended in one general doom of 
contumely, bullying, slander and 
invective, save and except’ when 
any of them are imbecile or pro- 
fligate enough to embrace the cause 
of these pests of society. Can 
we be so besotted as to suppose, 
that such combined and perse- 
vering efforts work no effect? If 
there be any such, let them ex- 
plain how the worse than barbarian 
spectacle of yesterday came to pass? 
Let them explain, how it happened 
that Eugtishmen carried their enmities 
bewond the grave, and insulted the 
ashes of the deed? Could this un- 





manly scene—this revolting bru- 
tality—have been exhibited ex- 
cept by wretches who had ‘drank 
deep of that polluted stream which 
is daily poured forth for them? 
We say—No. All the natural feel- 
ings of the human heart, incline it to 
tenderness and generosity when 
death has rendered powerlesseven 
a personal enemy ; but here there 
was only the remembrance of political 
conduct to conciliate, and shall we 
be told that this was sufficient to 
provoke a murmur of: reproach 
over his coffin? When Fox died, 
and was publicly interred, thou- 
sands in this great metropolis saw 
him borne along.in public pomp, 
to the sepulchre, who detested his 
principles while living: but, was 
there any insult offered to his ashes? 
No; for we had not then that pest 
among us with which we are now 
visited. The Morning Chronicle, 
which relates the shocking indig- 
nity with stadied minuteness, has 
forborne, however, to accompany 
its account with one syllable of cea- 
sure, With one expression of regret. 
Was it too well pleased with the 
fruits of its own toils, to affect 
even, for the sake of policy, an 
abhorrence for which the world 
would have given it some credit 
whatayer might have been the epi- 
nion éntertained of its sincerity? 
It may Icarn, from the conduct 
pursued by another Morning Puper, 
that there are modes by which 


dlecency of feeling can be, seem- 
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ingly preserved, even while ran- 
corous hostility is in reality in- 
dulged. The lesson is worth study- 
ing, for hypocrisy, though not a vir- 
tue, is at least a tribute of virtue, 
which is often preferrable to the 
unblushing effrontery of vice.’ 


Before I come to the main 
matter ; that is to say, the charge 
against the people of England ; 
before I come to this, let me make 
a remark or two on some inciden- 
tal points. And, first, Mr. High 
Sheriff that were to be and that I 
hope are to be, how came you to 
omit this “ disgraceful circum- 
stance” in your long and minute 
account of the funeral, which ex- 
hibited to the nation ‘a multi- 
tude bathed in tears?” How 
came you not to have noticed this 
circumstance then! A circum- 
stance which you must he 2 
known of? If the shout were given 
only by ‘ some wretches,” and if 
it be “‘ needless for you to add, 
“that the great body of persons 
* assembled indignantly reprobat- 
‘*¢ ed” the shout, how came you so 
carefully to suppress the fact? It 


was really “ needless” for you to 
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add this; for not a man, even 
amongst your own partly corrupt 
and partly besotted readers, will 
believe a word of the matter. 


The fact is, that the shout was 
unanimous as far as the people 
were concerned. The taz-eaters, 
who had assembled to mourn, (as 
well they might) did not, of 
course, express feelings of joy ; 
but, the people, those who feed 
them, did, and that, too, in a very 
unequivocal manner. The true 
history of the matter is this: there 
was a great multitude to accom- 
pany the hearse from St. James’s 
Square. There was a very strong 
escort of police-people, patrols 
and constables, the high-constable 
being mounted on horseback, and 
marching at the head. It seems 
to have been doubted whether 
troops would not be necessary. 
Every force short of troops was 
prepared. It was clearly a step 
which was looked upon as offen- 
sive to the public feeling. In 
Pall-Mall, not 300 yards from 
the place of starting, a reepecta- 
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ble looking man pulled off his 
hat, and swinging it over his head, 


began to cheer: but, was instantly 
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case, all this would have been 
true. You emphatically impute 


this conduct to Englishmen; mean- 


seized and dragged away! The| ing to say, that, of all people in 


hearse moved on to Charing 
Cross, where it was received by 
a pretty general huzza. Oppo- 
site the Horse Guards it got ano- 
ther salute: and, when the coffin 


was taken out and as it was car- 


the world, any thing like feroci- 
ousness was least to be expected 
from them, any thing like unmanly 
triumph, any thing like falling on 
the fallen. And, you ask, “ how 
tt happened that. Englishmen act- 


ried into the Abbey, that same|ed thus!” This is the very ques- 


people whom Castlereagh, when 


tion that I am going to answer ; 


living, had called “ the basest) and my answer will, I think, be 


populace,” gave three exulting | found well worthy the attention of 


cheers, accompanied, or rather) those, of whom he, over whose 


followed, by execrations; and 


coffin the shouts were given was 


these cheers and execrations were | the colleague, or the agent. 


as general as any that ever were 


You ascribe these shouts and 


heard in London, or any where /execrations to the press; to writ- 


else. 


ings which have been and are put 


These are the facts; and, now, | forth by “a crew of sordid scrib- 


let us hear what you say on these | blers,” who write and publish | 


facts. You say, that the exulta-|merely that they “ may eat.” 


tion was disgraceful ; that the spec-| This is in your usual style of in- 


tacle was a barbarian one ; that| solence. You, I suppose, in chang- 


it was carrying enmity beyond the|ing from Jacobinism to Loyalty 


grave; that this was unmanly; 


that it was revolting brutality. 


hadno “ sordid ” views ; You have 


not written and published that 


Now I am willing to allow, that if| you “‘ might eat;” You, to be 


the case had been an ordinary 


sure, must have written, published 
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and placarded the above-men- 
tioned atrocious libel against me 
without pay or the hope of pay; 
You, disinterested creature, have 
gota park, carriages, horses, and 
livery servants, purely by dint of 
industry and genius; YOUR BRO- 
THER PETER (& newspaper man 
too) was, by this very. Castie- 
rneacu, made a Consul at Havre 
de Grace, solely on account of 
his rare merits and his knowledge 
ef mercantile and diplomatic af- 
fairs; You, in short, have been 
brought to the eve of being a 
High Sheriff of the Parson- 
County of Oxford, purely by the 
disinterestedness, public spirit, 
truth and justice of the conductor 
of the immaculate, the doubly im- 
maculate Courier. 

But, leaving comparisons of 
this sort aside, do you not show 
no overstock of wisdom in as- 
cribing so much effect to the writ- 
ings of these “‘ sordid scribblers t” 
There are about three hundred 
newspapers, magazines, and re- 
views, all as much in the service 
that you are in as if they were 





actually in ‘regular pay. Nine- 
teen twentieths, nay, forty-nine 
fiftieths of the matter put into 


print, is so putin favour of the: 


cause that you endeavour to up- 
hold. Those who, in the manifold 
ways, receive the sixty millions of 
taxes a-year, employ a certain 
portion of them in upholding these 
forty-nine-fiftieths of the press. 
How is it, then, good Mr. Ecrara, 
that all these forty-nine-fiftieths, 
having the Parsons along with 
them, have not the power to keep 
the people from being so com- 
pletely under the guidance of the 
one-fiftieth that is in the hands of 
the “ sordid seribblers,” the poor 
creatures that write “‘ only that 
they may eat?” You assert too 
much, Daniel; and thus you de- 
feat yourself. You make us con- 
clade, whether we will or not, that 
these “sordid scribblers” have a 
great deal of truth on their side ; 
or, that they are “ scribblers” of 
most astonishing powers; powers 
little short of being supernatural. 

However, you do the “ scrib- 
blers” too much honour, and 
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take it, in fact, from. yourself and 
your friends and supporters, whose 
deeds it is that have produced the 
effects which you deplore. This 
is the way to “ explain hew it 
happened that Englishmen carried 
their enmity beyond the grave,” 
and “ insulted the ashes of the 
dead.” This is not true; for 
they carried their enmity only to 
the grave ; and the time for doing 
any thing to the eshes cannot yet 
possibly be come. But, supposing 
all you say to be true, I might, 
before going farther, ask you, 
whether the people of England 
have seen nothing in the way of 
example with regard to this after- 
death enmity. You think, of 
course, nothing of the atrocious 
calumnies that you and your bre- 
thren have uttered against the 
memory of our famous country- 
man, Mr. Paine. But you will 
hardly deny, that, less‘ than six 
months ago, this very CasttE- 
reEAGH boasted, in open Par- 
liament, of having been one of 
those who had “ chained the 
TYRANT to the rock.” You 
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will hardly deny that the poor 
Queen's corpse was intended to 
be dragged up a bye lane, and 
through back and dirty streets, in 
order to prevent its receiving the 
last marks of respect from that 
humane, kind-hearted, just and 
generous people, who had, on ac~ 
count of their fidelity towards her, 
been by this same Castlereagh 
called the “ basest populace.” 
Napoleon was dead; the poor 
Queen was dead; but that did 
not stay the tongue or the hands 
of those whom you support, and 
whose acts you applaud. The 
dead bodies of the four brave and 
deceived men, whom Edwards 
and his abettors brought to the 
scaffold ; even these dead bodies 
were refused to the humble peti- 
tions of the widows ; a thing not 
done in the ease of Russell, 
though, in his ease, there was 
no Edwards or other person act- 
ing in a similar capacity. 

Did you, Daniel, think much 
about this forbearance towards the 
dead, in the ease of poor Bran- 


dreth, Turner and Ludlum; or 
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did that horrid Boroughmonger 
think much about it who did all he 
could to ruin and destroy even 
their relations? Thus, you see, 
it is not very prudent in you, to 
challenge us to discussion, while 
we have memory to assist us. But, 
while these examples are by no 
means to be forgotten; and, while, 
when you complain of the uxman- 
liness of triumphing by shouts, 
by mere words, over a fallen ene- 
my, we are to bear in special re- 
collection the case of the brave 
Marshal Ney. He had been an 
enemy, but an enemy in open war; 
an enemy in fair fight; he had 
surrendered on condition of being 
secured from harm. It was not 
his dead body that was shouted 
over; but his live body that was 
killed. If it were unmanly in the 
people to triumph over the fall of 
Castlereagh by /is own hands, 
what are we to call your triumph 
and the triumph of your sup- 
porters and abettors over the fall 
of Ney? 

However, we are yet short of 


our point; for, I allow that no 


erample of bascness or injustice 
is to be cited as a justification of 
the people of England, though it 
ought, in a case like this, to be 
borne in mind, and though it may, 
as it does, in this very case, form 
one of the reasons for that con- 
duct, which, without good reasons | 
for it, would be what you call 
it, “‘ disgraceful and barbarous.” 
How, then, to put your own ques- 
tion ; ‘how did it happen that 
Englishmen carried their enmity” 
beyond the life of the party? 
They are the most forgiving race 
of mortals that ever existed. It is 
very true, as you say, that “ All 
“the natural feelings of the 
“human heart incline it to ten- 
“derness and generosity when 
“death has rendered an enemy 
“* nowerless.” To be sure death 
did not have this effect vpon the 
heart of Castlereagh ; for, Napo- 
teon died of “an hereditary can- 
cer’ in 1821, and Castlereagh, 
in 1822, bragged, in Parliament, 
of having been one of those, who 
had “chained the TYRANT to 
the rock.” To be sure, death did 
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not have this mollifying effect on 
the hearts of those who wished to 
see the lifeléss corpse of the poor 
Queen dragged up Kensington 
Gravel Pits. But, agreed that 
death ought, in ordinary cases, to 
produce such effect: it ought to 
mcline the human heart to tender- 
ness and generosity. But, there 
are cases, where to be softened by 
the death of the party, and espe- 
cially by death proceeding from 
kis own hands, would argue that 
very want of feeling, which you 
would fix on the people of Eng- 
land ; and, the whole question 
rests upon the fact, whether this 
was, or was not, one of those 
eases; a fact which it will not 
cost us much trouble or time to 
ascertain. 

You say, that death ought to 
have this softening effect, ‘“ even 
‘* jn the case of a personal enemy ; 
‘* but here there was only the re- 
‘*membrance of political con- 
** duct.” Never was there a more 
unworthy sentiment than this. Just 
as if it would be excusable to 


feel that degree of resentment 


towards the dead on private 

wrongs, which we ought not to 

feel on account of wrongs done to 

our country! A sentiment more 

base has seldom found its way 

into print; but a sentiment per- 
fectly congenial to the soul of 
Daniel Stewart. That which ren- 

dered the conduct of the people, 

on this occasion, not unmanly, 
not ungenerous, not ferocious ; 
that which took from it every bad 
quality, was precisely the absence 
of that very circumstance which 
you point out as a thing that 
would, in your mind, have made 
it less censurable. There was no 
‘** personal ” feeling; it was a. 
feeling of resentment on account 
of “ political conduct;” that is 
to say, on account of the deeds 
done to the country, to the people 
at large, by the deceased ; deeds, 
you will recollect (as the people 
well recollected) that have not 
ceased with their perpetrator : 
deeds, the effect of which are felt 
after his death as much as they 
were during his life ; deeds which 


have wholly changed the con- 
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dition, -and, if suffered long to 
proceed, must as completely 
change the character of the peo- 
ple of this country, so free and 
so happy before the days.of Pitt 
and his followers, amongst whom 
Castlereagh was certainly the 
most persevering aud unrelent- 
ing. 

“ Here there was only the re- 
membrance of political conduct.” 
ONLY! There are volumes in 
that only. And then you, with all 
the simplicity of an idiot, ask : 
“ Shall we be told, that this was 
“ sufficient to provoke a murmur 
“of reproach over his coffin?” 
No: yow shall not be told that: 
but you shall be told, that it might 
be cufficient to pfovoke, and did 
provoke, an unanimous shout of 
triumph, followed by the bitterest 
execrations. 
own idiot-like question by observ- 
ing, “ When Mr. Fox died, and 
“ was publicly interred, thousands 
« in this great metropolis saw him 
« borne along in public pomp to 
“ the sepulchre, who detested his 
“ principles while living; but, 


You answer your 


“* was ‘there any insult .offered- to 
‘* fis ashes ?” 

Daniel, thou too art mad. “Who 
pare you,” says Lear to Edgar: 
“what made you mad?” The 
other answers, “I am a Tailor 
run mad with pride;” so that, 
laced liveries anda “ park” with 
deer in it and being down for High 
Sheriff of Oxfordshire may well 
have had a similar effect on a 
Tailor's Tratter. But, be the 
cause what it may, mad you must 
be ; or, you never could have put 
upon paper a passage, calculated, 
above any other thing that could 
have been thought of, to call forth 
that which would exalt the people 
whom it was your object to de- 
grade, and, at the same time, to 
exhibit in all his most odious co- 
lours the man whom it was your 
anxious desire to white-wash. 

No, Daniel Stewart, at once silly 
and malignant Daniel, the people 
of England did not set up shouts 
of joy over the coffin of Mr. Fox} 
nor was it thought necessary to 
have an army of constables and 


police officers to conduct his corpse 
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to Westminster Abbey. — His 
corpse did not-enter the doors of 
that ancient pile, long dedicated 
to the.receiving of the remains of 
men held in honour by the people , 
his corpse did not enter those 
doors amidst the execrations of 
the people; and yet, it was the 
same people who now saw the 
corpse of Castlereagh carried 
in, and who now saw ithe doors 
slammed together as soon as it 
No, Daniel, the 
people did not show such feelings 
as atthe death and burial of Mr. 
Fox ; and ought not you to have 
left this fact to be pointed out by 
Oh, no! You 
wanted this fact to show how the 


was got in. 


somebody else! 


people have been changed by the 
writings of the “‘ sordid scribblers.” 
The people did not shout at the 
burial of Mr. Fox ; “ No; for we 
had not then the pest amongst 
us, with which we are now vi- 
sited; ” that is to say, the “‘ sordid 
sertbblers!” Alas! 
that we have now this “ pest?” 
How has it been produced $ Not 
for lack of newo laws; uot for lack 


How is it 
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of dungeons ; not for lack of ‘ba- 
nishment provisions ; not for lack 
of any severities short of an aetual’ 
Bourbon Censorship, and short of 
the punishment of death. 

But, Daniel, the “‘ pest,” has 
nothing to do with the matter ; or, 
if it have, it is only one of the 
effects of those very deeds, which 
naturally come before us, which 
actually rise up‘and demand tobe 
recorded, when an explanation is 
called for why the same people 
shouted over the corpse of Cas- 
tlereagh that had observed « 
mournful silence at the burial of 
Mr. Fox. 

True, Daniel Stewart, the re- 
mains of Mr. Fox were borne 
along in public pomp (and with- 
out an army of constables and 
police, mind that!) And the 
people did neither shout nor-exe« 
crate. It is not true, that even 
his principles were held in detes- 
tation; but, what of his deeds, 
Daniel, compared with those of 
Castlereagh? Many geod, many 
wise men, lamented the connexion 
of Mr. Fox with the’Grenvilles ; 
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many good, and wise men, and 
the people at large, disapproved 
of some of the acts of the ministry 
of which Mr. Fox formed a part; 
but, every one knew, that Mr. For 
was, in his very nature, gentle 
and humane, and that he never 
either committed or winked at an 
act of cruelty in the whole course 
of his life. 


did is not so easy a matter; but, 


To say what Mr. Fox 


itis easy enough to give a list of 
a part, at least, of the things that 
he did not do; and, 1 imagine, 
that, long before you get to the 
end of that list, you will find more 
than answered that question which 
nothing short of idiot-like folly 
could have urged you to ask. 

Mr. Fox was also Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs ; but, 
during his time England neither 
made, nor winked at, treaties the 
main tendency of which was to 
favour an alliance of powerful 
despots for the purpose of crush- 
ing for ever, if possible, and totally 
destroying every vestige of liberty 
on the continent of Europe. 


Mr. Fox never seized Napoleon, 


who had surrendered himself a 
prisoner of war, and conveyed 
him, for life, to a species of in- 
sular gaol; and, after he was 
dead, boasted of having been one 
amongst those, that had “ chained 


the tyrant to the rock.” 


Mr. Fox, who also had the ap- 
pointing-of Consuls, did not ap- 
point Reynorps a Consul; did 
not appoint Perer Srewart (your 
brother) Consul at Havre de 
Grace ; Georce Manners of the 
“ Satyrist,” Consul at Boston ; 
and Cnarites Knarcusvuii Con- 


sul at Nantz. 


Mr. Fox did not do any of those 
deeds in Ireland, described so ably 
by Mr. Finnerty; and for which 
description Mr. Finnerty was so 


severely punished. 


Mr. Fox did not bring in any 
Bills, ealled Irish Insurrection 
Acts, by which the people of that 
country are shut up in their houses 
from sunset to sunrise; and 
which authorize the transporting 
of men without trial by Jury ; and 


without any Judge presiding, ex- 
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cept mere Justices of the Peace 
aided by a Sergeant at Law. 

Mr. Fox never was accused of 
selling a seat in Parliament to 
Quintin Dick; and when proof 
thereof was offered to be brought 
to the bar of the House, never 
went ofi triumphantly, in conse- 
quence of such proof being re- 
jected on the ground that such 
practices were as “ notorious as 
the sun at noonday;” and that, 
besides, the evidence ought not to 
be heard, because it was neces- 
sary “to make a stand against 
democratic encroachment.” 

Mr. Fox, during his administra- 
tion, had not seen Josern Swann 
imprisoned four years and a half 
(having suffered long imprison- 
ment for want of bail before trial) 
for selling pamphlets twice, and 
for being once ata Reform Meet- 
ing where he did not say a word : 
nor did Mr. Fox, while Minister, 
and while this poor labouring, man 
was thus imprisoned, advise the 


letting out of Sir Menassan Lopez 


at the end of about one year, being 
about a third part of his imprison- 
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ment, the said Menassah having 
been convicted of the most atro- 


cious bribery and corruption. 


Mr. Fox did not, when a million 
and a half of men petitioned for a 
Reform of Pr rliament, bring in a 
Report on which was founded a 
law, authorizing the Ministers to 
imprison any men that they might 
regard as suspected, in any gaol 
that they pleased ; to keep them 
there as long as they pleased, to 
prevent them from seeing any 
body that they pleased, and to de- 
prive them of the use of pen, ink, 


and paper. 


Mr. Fox never called the adopt- 
ing such measures as this pursu- 
ing the ‘ stern path of duty ;” nor 
did he ever say that he was sorry 
that the Law Officers of the Crown 
could discover nothing to prose- 
cute in such and such publica- 


tions. 


Mr. Fox never congratulated 
his hearers upon the circumstance 
of the funds having risen in conse 
quence of the passing of a Power- 


of-hmprisonment Bill and of a 
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Suspension of the Act of Habeas 
Corpus. 

Mr. Fox never advised or de- 
fended the issuing of an edict like 
Sidmouth’s Circular. 

Mr. Fox never “lvised thanks 
to be given to the Magistrates and 


Yeomanry of Manchester, after a 


_ scene like that of the 16th of 


August 1819; nor did Parson 
Hay receive his rich preferment 
during the administration of Mr. 
Fox. 

Mr. Fox, during his administra- 
tion, never witnessed an Oldham 
Inquest ; and no inquest ever sat 
on the body of Mr. Fox. 

Mr. Fox knew nothing of Siz- 
Acts, demanding bail from Prin- 
ters before they begin to print; 
binding men to the peace and 
good behaviour for libel before 
conviction; making them liable 
to forfeited recognizances in spite 
of acquittal; banishing men for 
uttering any thing having a ten- 
dency to bring either House of 
Parliament into contempt ; forbid. 
ding men to meet even to petition 


without special authority of Ma- 





gistrates ; making it transportation 


to resist in case of such meefing ; 


making it death to wound any Ma- 
gistrate or Officer in such resist- 
ance. 

Mr. Fox, during his adminis~ 
tration, did not see Mr. Bruce 
transported. 

Mr. Fox never brought in a 
Bill, nor supported a Bill, for 
making it transportation to be 
seen in or near a cover in pursuit 
of game after dark ; and making 
it death in a poacher to wound a 
gamekeeper in an affray under 
such circumstances, 

Mr. Fox, when the nation was 
in distress, never talked of making 
the labourers dig holes one day 
and fill them up the next. 

Mr. Fox never brought Green 
Bags down to the Parliament 
crammed with papers sem over 
by a Milan Commission. He 
never was a participator in a Bill 
of Pains and Penalties against a 
friendless Queen; and whena 
just, a humane, a generous peo- 
ple, boldly stepped forward to 


save her, Mr. Fox never cailed 
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that people “the basest popu- 


” 


lace. 


Mr. Fox, when that unfortunate 
Lady had had her heart shivered 
to pieces, and become a corpse at 
his disposal, never directed that 
corpse to be dragged along Ken- 
sington Gravel Pits and round 


the dirty outskirts of the town. 


Mr. Fox, as to outward appear- 
ances, Was not remarkable for his 
religion, Castlereagh, you tell 
us was excessively pious, You 
say, in your paper of this very 
day, that he used to kneel down 
amongst the poorest of the poor 


at North Cray, and there regularly 


receive the Sacrament! Mr. Fox, | 


most assuredly, never did this; 
and Mr. Fox never had any thing 


to do with Oxrver and Epwarps. 


Mr. Fox was, therefore, as you | 


say, ‘* borne along in public pomp 
“* to the sepnichre, and there was 
““no insult offered to his ashes.” 


Mr. Fox was hated by nobody ; 
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loved by a great many: your 
hero has had his funeral oration 
pronounced ; and you must bea 
dull beast indeed, if you cannot 
discover sufficient reason for the 
| difference ‘of conduct in the people 
upon the two occasions, without 
resorting to the miserable pre- 
tence that their minds have been 


perverted by ‘ sordid scribblers.” 


We are told, that, at the grave, 
Lord Liverpool seemed deeply 
sunk in grief, wept much, and 
his head.” Well he 


might: it was a season for serious 


“© shook 


reflection. The sight before him, 
together with the shouts, that 
must be still ringing in his ears, 
were sufficient to make him re- 
flect on what I have had the 


honour often to tell him; namely, 





that the stern-path is not the path 


[that leads to peace, to happiness, 


! and to honour, 


| Wa. COBBETT. 
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